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SELF-INDULGENCE ; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


continued. 

Winter had set in with unusual ri- 
gour; its severity hastened the blow 
which Donneraile, and, above all ma- 
demoiselle de Montbazon, had. been 
so long in terror suspended over their 
heads. Asthe latter was sitting one 
evening, watching the beams of a win- 
try sun change to a rosy tint the snew 
which lay upon the distant mountzins, 
she heard the noise of horses’ fee: at 
a distance, sounding with spc :dy 
pace on the frozen ground. Her heart 
beat quicker as she descried a man» 
evidently English, advance, mounted 
onan animal who seemed jaded with 
fatigue, but whom he continued to 
urge with whip and spur. A. few mo- 
ments after, Donneraile knocked at 
her door, and, without waiting for 
leave, immediately opened it, and was 
at her feet. Corissande could not 
speak, but she gazed at him in quest- 
ioning eagerness. 


«“ The messenger is my father’s own 
servant—that speaks despair to me : 
but, oh Covissande! this is not the 
moment when we must think of our- 
selves. Dearest one,” added he, ta- 
king her hand, “1 conjure you, spare 
the unhappy baron. He can have but 
few hours to live: oh, let those be 
hours of joy, whatever may be our 





fate. Deign, angelic.creature, to en- 
ter into a harmless deceit—Oh, Jet us 
bless him with that belief which | feel 


will one day be certainty to us. Yield 
to me but in this single instance ; pro- 
mise me, not to embitter the baron’s 
last hours by an useless discovery, 
and you shall yourself afterwards be- 
come the arbiter of my fate.” 


Corissande, trembled in every limb ; 
her whole sot! loathed the idea of de- 
ceit. She fooked in supplication at 
her fover, not to press her farther— 
but he continued— 


“ Come, come, my love, look on his 
dying features, and they will plead ir- 
resistably.” 


So saying, he led, or rather suppor- 
ted her into the baron’s room, where, 
propped by pillows, and apparently in 
the act of listening with intense ear- 
nestness, lay the emaciated form of 
him whom the orphan Corissande 
considered as a father. 


No sooner did he see her approach, 
leaning on Donneraile, than he made 
an effort to say, “ Blessed be Provi- 
dence, they are united for ever.” 


No sound contradicted this ejacula- 
tion, the beings to whom it was ad- 
dressed knelt by his bedside, and kis- 
sing his cold hands, which the damps 
of death had already chilled, they re- 
mained for some time silent. At 
length he said, “ Again my prayer is 
heard; weep not for my departure, 
my dear children; let it not shadow 





the brightness of your joy with gloom. 
Think only that we are all travellers | 
journeying to the same place of desti- 
nation, and let us hope in blessed | 
faith secure to meet again. But 1) 


must know all the particulars, only 
not now—for I am faint.” And scarce- 
ly had he uttered the words when he 
fell back, and Corissande, as she sup- 
ported him in her arms, thought his 
spirit had gone forever. Gradually, 
however, the ebbing life-blood feebly 
returned: a hectic colour tinged his 
cheek, and he opened his eyes to gaze 
once more in this world, on the be: 
ings he loved. 


Donneraile seized the first opportu- 
nity to quit the baron, and spexh to 
his servant. A packet was delivered 
to him, which he hastened te unfold ; 
the contents were suchas he had an- 
ticipated. Vielent wrath, and threats 
of a parent’s curse—to marry a French 
avanturiere. How would such an alli- 
ance disgrace him !—sooner. would 
lord Donneraile cast his disobedient 
son off for ever, than acknowledge 
sucha daughter-in-law. That son now 
sat in stupified uncertainty how to act: 
he foresaw that he must either marry 
Corissande, or loose her for ever. A- 
gain he allowed himself to be carried 
away by the tide of circumstances, de- 
termining to actas they should prompt 
him at the moment ; and, in order the 
better to indulge this resolution, he 
hastily glanced over his father’s lette: 
once more—then tore i; ina thousand 
pieces. 


One seal remained yet unbroken ; it 
was that of his mother, This letter con- 
tained only an earnest entreaty that he 
would return home immediately, if he 
wished to save her life. She ended 
her letter by these memorable words, 
“ You well know, my dearest son, I 












































have never contradicted you—(that 
was a fatal truth)—Do not expect that 


I shall now do so. Let me but see 
you—talk to you—and every thing 
willbe well.” 


Donneraile really loved lady Donne- 
raile. He readin these words all that 
he wished, and felt only that his 
mother was ill—in danger, perhaps— 
and that his presence could cure her. 
What was to be cone? He paced the 
room in violent agitation—A gentle 
rap at his door remained unanswered : 
another, and another, was repeated, 
He darted with angry impatience to 
vent his fury at the intruder, 
Corissande. 


It was 


Corissande, pale and dishevelled, 
her eyes swollen with weeping, and 
cespair expressed on every lineament 
of her countenance—‘t Mr. Dainville 
is here,”’ said she ; * he has announced 
to me that our dear friend cannot live 
out the night. I entreat you, leave 
him not forthe short period he is yet 
to remain on earth.” 


Donneraile’s irritable temper soften. 
ed at these words; above all, at the 
aspect of her who uttered them: He 
replied eagerly, “ Yes, my Corissande, 
we will watch his fleeting breath to- 
gether; he shall die knowing that one 
destiny unites us.” 


These words would, at any other 
moment, have blessed her to whom 
they were addressed ; but the pressure 
of grief that weighed down her heart 
allowed no elastic spring of selfish joy 
to elate it. 


Donneraile, mortified at the settled 
gloom which overspread her features, 
said, “’Tis well, Corissande. |] have 
ever thought that I am but a seconda- 
ry object towards your happiness. 
Perhaps this is for the best; and your 
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philosophy will enable you to hear 
with more calmness, that, in a very 
few hours, I must leave you for Eng- 
land.” 


The shock these words occasioned 
was electric. “Leave me !—leave me! 
Donneraile ?—surely not so,” 


“Too surely,” repeated her lover, 
his vanity again gratified by her emo- 
tion.“ My father threatens to disin- 
herit me—my motber is dying. You, 
Corissande, you are the cause of this,” 
added he, in a tone where grief, vexa- 
tion, and anger, were mingled. “ You, 
who can hear without betraying one 
symptom of joy, that your lover is 
about to sacrifice every duty for your 
sake: And can I longer bear this ?— 
No, no; we must part for ever.” 


“ We must part for ever,” echoed 
Corissande, tenderly extending her 
hand to him; “ but we cannot part in 
anger.” 


The effort she made to conquer her 
feelings, as she spoke, was more than 
her mortal frame could sustain; and, 
sinking upon a chair, she fainted. 
When she came to herself, she was 
lying in her own chamber, her foster- 
ter-mother and Mr. Dainville sitting 
by her. She looked anxiously around, 
pressed her hand toher forehead, as 
if to collect her scattered senses — 
then said, * Yes, I remember’’—and 
starting from her couch, desired to 
go immediately to the baron de Beau- 
fort’s chamber. 


Mr. Dainville gently took her hand, 
and detained her. 


«“ Answer me truly,” said she: “ Is 
he dead?” 


“ He no longer requires carthly 





aid, replied Mr. Dainville. 











“ God’s will be done,” was all she 
could reply. 


She moved not, but fixing her eyes 
on vacancy, the dew of agony stood on 
her forehead. For alength oftime no 
violent burst of grief lightened her 
distressed heart. And it was not till 
Mr Dainville excited her tears by 
gentle, but affecting images, that she 
derived from them a melancholy re- 
lief, 


“ Why,’’ said Corissande to Mr. 
Dainville, “ why was I not called to 
witness the dying moments of my last 
fatherly protector |” 


“ Dearest young lady, you were 
yourself very ill, You had passed from 
one fainting fit into another; and the 
medicines | had given you, during the 
intervals of these attacks, were of a 
nature to lull your senses into torpor, 
from which you only awoke one hour 
after the baron’s death. Regret it not, 
dear lady ; you could have been of ao 
comfort to your friend, in the state 
which he was in for the last eight 
hours, and your own health was not 
equal to the awful scene.” 


€orissande made no answer, but 
she could not command her own 
heart’s silence, that stil] murmured 
with affectionate regret at having lost 
the mournful consolation of beholding 
the features so well Joved, tothe last 
instant of their earthly animation. 


“ Alas!” said Corissande to herself, 
“ this is the certain case of lengthen- 
ed life: but here am I, in the very 
day-spring of my youth, left alone in 
the wide universe. Death has alrea- 


dy extinguished every spark of affec- 
tion that beamed for me ; and the only 
being on earth that I love, is condemn- 
ed to that living death of absence, 
mere cruel than that of the tomb,” — 

















While thus brooding. over .despair, 
the unhappy Corissande felt not the 
chill which crept over her, She had 
desired to be left alone, and was un- 
willing to rouse herself from this lux- 
ury of woe by any change of place. 
The heavy clouds that had obscured 
the sky broke gradually, at the rising 
of the moon, whose lightglittered on 
the sparkling crust, and shewed every 
object in the clear cold atmosphere of 
frost. As Corissande’s eyes were at- 
tracted to the glitter of the icy gems 
that encrusted every bough and every 
blade of grass, she saw: a figure ap- 
proach, that she soon discerned to be 
Louis. This unhappy young man had 
of late been more wild than ever; he 
had taken delight in dressing his per- 


son-with fantastic care, and came now | 


cecorated with many strange conceits, 
in which madness had mixed its wild- 
ness with woe. li his hand he bore a 
bough of cypress, some dark plumes 
entirely overshadowed his counten- 
ance, and sable drapery floated around 
him the air of a superna- 

He came near; and 


him, giving 
tural being. 


then standing, ina fixed attitude, op- | 
posite the window | of Corissande’s | 


room, he waved his arms, and appear- 
ed conjuring her to listen to him. 
To be continued, 
—= 2 


SHIPWRECE, 


cont nued. 


‘Lhe people on the ship, tired with | 


their anxious night began to be impa, 
tient, at not being taken off, whieh, in 
fact, was impossible, from the situa- 
tion of the boat, which could not hold 
more than she had on board: they had 
obtained wine, water, bread and pork, 
which they refused to share unless the 
others would come along side: they 
liad compasses and quadrants which 
they would not part-with. »About ten 
o’cleck, somemen who had swam from 
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the wreck were driven back; others 
showed an inclination to make. a like 
attempt: those on board the long boat 
wished to remain by their shipmates, 
but informed them it would be impos- 
sible ifthey made another attempt to 
sink her, which would be the inevita- 
ble result of their crowding on board; 
and declared that any one leaving the 
wreck would be a signal forthe haw- 
ser being cut, and leaving them to 
their fate. 





| . Those on board the boat. already 

suffered excessively from want of food 

| and water, notwithstanding which, a- 
, bout midday they were forced, from 

the determination generally evinced 
by those on the wreck to swim to 
them, and several having jumped into 
the sea (who however regained the 

wreck in the yawl) to hoist their sail 

and commit their lives and wretched 

| bark to the mercy of Proyidence.— 
The cries and groans of their compan- 
ions, thus left behind, long sounded 
in their ears. Five days they «scud- 
ded before the wind with the heavens 
as their compass; and after suffering 
every thing that human nature could 
| bear from hunger, thirst and fatigue, 
| they were taken up by the brig Poach- 
; er, captain Dunn, from Alicant bound 


| 





comfortabic. ‘Iwo days after, a large 
| ship passed so near, that they saw the 
‘hull; and the yawl, shattered as she 
| was, was dispatched to board her, but 
, being small and a heavy sea running 
it was impossible to make much’ pro- 
gress : they however, got near enough 
to sce the people on deck; but they 
were passed unheeded, ' 


On the 24th they caught a turtle. 
and having found ina chest a tinder 
box which was dried in the sun, they 
| made a fire in the ship’s bell, and with 
a baking pan cooked a mess of soup 
for all hands: they could never strike 
fire afterwards. 


In the course of six days they had 
secured three casks water, one barrc! 
wine, salt pork and beef, hams, corn, 
potatoes, bread, &c. sufficient to have 
lasted two or three months; but un- 
fortunately there came on a gale the 
28th, and during the night, the spars 
which lay along side, a heavy sea run- 
ning at the same time, beat away ali 
| the upper works, with them the sta- 
| ging went, and they lost all their pro- 
| visions except a little salt meat, and 
about three gallons of wine. In the 
| fore part of the night there were four 
| men in the yawl, which had been pre- 








| to Boston, on a short allowance of | viously mended, but it blowing :so 


| provisions and watcr. Thus the suf- 
ferings of those exhausted beings did 
| not end here.; The Poacher cruised 
several days in search of the wreck, 
but without success. 


On the departure of the long boat 
(Monday May 21st) they hoisted a sig- 
nal on the wreck, by lashing a royal 
/ mast to the stump of the main mast, 
and making fast a cabin quilt, about 
thirty feet above the deck: they then 


the quarter rails, and a sail on the 
spars, which made them tolerably 





erected a stage, laying spars across | 





ifresh and the boat making so much 
| water, two of them were obliged to 
; get out on the wreck, leaving the oth- 
‘ers to steer and bale. Next morning, 
lit being more moderate, three more 
= into the yawl, and were employed 
‘taking the people from abaft to the 
bowsprit: shortly after the quarter 
deck floated off, carrying with it the 
stump of the mizzen mast. 


On the 30th they succeeded in ma- 
king astage on the forecastle, which 





ikept the company dry: after this no- 
‘thing material happened until the 3d 





































of June, when a sailor died, over- 
come with fatigue and reduced by fa- 
mine, ‘The wine was now gone, and 
the men were on an allowance of a 
wine glass of vinegar every twenty- 
four hours, not having had any water 
since the 28th ult. The 4th they 
went to work to get a pipe of brandy 
out, which they affected by noon, 
when many of the people, having 
drank a quantity of salt water, which 
had increased their sufferings to a 
great degree, inadvertently took bran- 
dy to quench their raging thirst: four- 
teen persons died the next day, and 
in twenty-four hours one more experi- 
enced the same fate. By the 6th the 
whole of the upper deck had gone, 
and every thing that was between 
decks had floated away, leaving no. 
thing to subsist on but sakt beef and 
pork, which could not be eat without 
water, 


On the 7th, finding the ship had 
drifted too far S. to be in the track of 
our vessels, being in lat. 39, 12, the 
yaw! left the ship with five persons in 
her; they having previously heard 
prayers, which had been regularly 
said since the wreck: they took with 
them about two and a-half gallons 
brandy, some pork, and a small quan- 
tity of vinegar; they endeavored to 
stretch to the northward. Ten per- 
sons were still alive on the wreck, five 
af whom retained sufficient strength 
to hold out some time, if not washed 
intothe seas For sixteen days those 
in the boat had no relief, and were re- 
(luced to every miserable shift to allay 
their thirst: it rained on the night. of 
the 22d June, and they saved, by 
means of their handkerchiefs, two 
quarts of water; the next day one 
inan died without agroan, overcome 
vy his sufferings ; that day they caught 
some rudder fish, which, with partial 


showers that fell until the 27th, kept 
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bedy and soul together. The 28th 
another of the small crew breathed his 
last withouta moan. The 29th, the 
sea runving high, the oars and mast 
were lost: having nvthing to keep the 
boat out of the trough of the sea, eve- 
ry moment they thought would be 
their last: after some difficulty howe- 
ver they managed to invent a rudder 
andkeep before the sea. 


The 30:h, at 3 P. M. the boat being 
nearly half full of water, when look- 
ing round, between hope and fear, 
they descried a sail, which, with con- 
siderable difficulty, they approached ; 
and at four o’clock, overpowered by 
their feelings and gratitude to God, 
they were taken on board the schooner 
General Johnson, capt. S. L. Davis, 
from Lisbon bound to Boston, in lat. 
40,12, N. long. 45, W. The captain 
treated them with the utmost tender- 





| ness and consideration ; giving them 
lat first light food, and in small quan- 
tities, Increasing their rations with 
their strength. This was the eighth 
sail seen since the shipwreck; four 
before they left the ship, and four af- 
terwards; they were on ‘the wreck 
| seventeen days, and in the boat twén- 
ty-three. 











There were saved in the long boat 
five captains, including Fairfield, four 
mates, a supercargo and five seamen ; 
in the yaw! one captain and two mates ; 
and one captain, three supercargoes 
five mates, and ninetecn men were lost, 

concluded, 





EF 


THE PRISONER, 
A recent fact. 


“* A dreadful din was wont 

“To grate the sense, when eniered here 
from groans, 

“ And howls of slaves ‘condemned, from 
clinek of chains, 

‘“* Andcrash of ‘rusty bars, and creeking 
hinges ! 








“ And ever ent anon the light was dashed 
“ With frighiful faces, and (he meagre 
looks 
“ Of grim and ghastly executioners.” 
Congreve. 


The tolling of the dreadflil. bef, 
summoning the miserable to pay their 
forfeited lives to the injured laws of 
their country, awoke Henry from the 
first sleep he had fallen imto since he 
entered the walls of a dismal prison. 


Henry had been a merchant, and 
married the beautiful Eliza in the 
fmidst of affluence ; but the capture of 
our West-India fleet, in the late bloo- 
dy and protracted war, was the first 
stroke his house received. His cre- 
ditors, from the nature of the loss, 
were for some time merciful; but to 
satisfy some partial demands, he en- 
tered into a dishonorable treaty, which 
being discovered, Henry was thrown 





into aloathsome gaol. He had offend- 
ed against the laws, and was condemn- 
ed to die, 


Eliza possessed Roman virtues. She 
would not quit his side, and, with her 
infant son, she preferred chasing a- 
way, his melancholy-in a, dungeon, to 
her father’s. house, which was. still 
open to receive her, Their hopes of 
a reprieve, from.day to day, had fled: 
but not before the death-warrant arriv- 
ed Grief, overpowering all other 
senses, Sleep, the balmy charmer of 
the woes of humanity, in pity to their 
miseries, extended her silken embra- 
ces over them, and beguiled the time 
they had appropriated for prayer, and 
Eliza, with the infant, still continued 
under her influence. 





Father of Mercies, exclaimed Hene 
ry, lend thine ear toa penitent -Give 
attention to. my short prayer, Grant 
me forgiveness——endue me with 
fortitude to appear before thee; . and, 
) God! extend thy merci¢s to this in- 
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jured, this best of thy servants, whom 
I Lave entailed in end!ess miseries— 
Chase not sleep from her, till I am 
dead—The keeper interrupted his de- 
votion by warning him to his fate. If 
there be mercy in you, replied Henry, 
make no noise; for | would not have 
my wife awaked till lam no more, 


He wept——even he, who was in- 
ured to misery———He_ who, with apa 
thy, had for ages looked on distress, 
shed tears at Henry’s request Na- 
ture, for once, predominated in a gao- 
ler. 





At this instant the child cried !=O 
heavens, said Henry, I am too guilty 
to have my prayerheard. He took up 
his infant, and fortunately hushed it 
again to rest, while the gaoler. stood 
petrified with grief and astonishment. 
At last he thus broke out— This is 
too much - My heart bleeds for you— 
i would I bad not seen this day.” 


What do I hear, replied Henry ?—Is 
this an angel in the garb.of;my keep- 
er ?—-Thou art iryleed unfit for thy of- 
fice—-This is more than I was. prepa- 
red to hear—Heneey and let me be 

conducted toamy fate——— 


These words awoke the unhappy E- 
liza; who, with eagerness-to atone for 
lost time, began to appropriate the few 
moments left, in supplicating for her 
husband’s salvation. 


Side by side the unhappy couple 
prayed as the ordinary advanced to the 
cell? They wete too intent on devo- 
tion to observe bim. ‘The holy main 
came with more comfort than what bis 
function alone could ‘administer. It 
was a pardon, but with caution he 
communicated the glad tidings. - 


The effect it had on them iwas too 
affecting to be expressed, Henry’s 
senses were overpowered, while Eli- 
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za became frantic with joy. She ran 
to the man of God, then to her child, 
ere she perceived her husband appa- 
rently lifeless. He soon inhaled life 
from her kisses, while the humane 
gaoler freed him from his fetters. 
tt 3) 
PEDANTRY NOT CONFINED, TO MEN 
OF LETTERS. 

The denomination of pedant has 
long been improperly confined to men 
of literature, although in reality it is 
equally applicable to men of every 
description. A pedant is one whose 


ideas are so totally engrossed by the | 


object of his peculiar studies, that his 
common: discourse is unctured with 
its techinal terms. When this does 
not arise from affectation, it is by no 
means reprehensible, but serves to 
shew the parties have attended to the 
study of their occupations. 


Owing to this kind of pedantry, the 
profession‘or occupation of the majo- 
nity of any company may be discover. 
ed, every different calling having ‘its 
peculiar ailusions, jokes and witti- 
cisms. Whén a gentleman being ask- 
sed for a toast gives the Chief Justice, 
his honor the Master of the Rolls, or 
repeats the bon mots of Mr. Justice 
Bulhead, or Serjeant Splitcause, it re- 
quires no extraordinary sagacity to 
diséover that the proposer of such 
toasts is a limb of the law. 


Sailors are so notorious for their 
_professional “allusions, that they pro- | 
claim themselves im every sentence. 
In walking the street, if one of these 
gentlemen wishes you to quicken your 


pace, he will desire you to carry more | 


sail; if to wait for him, to lie to ; and 
if he desires you tohasten any business 





of Charics if. the English fleet and 
that of Holland fought in the channety 
for three days successively, engaging / 
in the day and lying-to at night. But 
just as they were preparing to renew 
the action, advice came off that an ar- 
mistice was concluded upon, and the 
hostile parties began to exercise mu- 
tual civilities. Onboarda Dutch man 
of war, which lay slong-side an Eng- 
lish first rate, was asailor so remark=- 
bly active, as to run to the mast-head, 
and stand upright upon the truck, after 
which he would cut several capers, 
and conclude with standing upen his 
head, to the great astonishment and 
terror of the spectators. On coming 
down from this exploit, all his coun- 
trymen expressed their joy by huzza- 
ing, and thereby-signifying their tri- 
umph.over the English. One of ou: 
bold tars, piqu.d for the honour of his 
country, ran up {o the top like a cat, 
and essayed with all his might to 
throw up his heels like the Dutchman, 
but not having the skill, he missed his 
poise, and came down rather faste' 
than he wentup. ‘The rigging, howe- 
ver, broke his fall; and he lighted on 
his feet unhurt. As soon as he hac 
scecduitial his speech, he ran to the 
side, and exultingly cried out to the 
Dutchman, “Phere, d—-n your eves 
do that if you can.” 





SELECT SENTENCES. 

Some men-use no other means to 
acquire respect than by insisting on it ; 
andit sometimes answers their pur- 
pose, as it does a highwayman’s in re- 
| gard tomoney. 


Deference often shrinks and withers 
as much upon the approach of Intima- 





you are about; He Will request you to | cy, as the sensitive plant does from th: 


bear a han. 
; wel ? [ . 





RARE DNSTANCE OF DUTCH ACTIVITY. 
In the great Dutch wer, in the reign 


touch of the finger. 


force, 


Indolence .is a kind of centripetal 

















































For the Ol 0. 

To Gc. r——, 
javery’s gaudy garland weaving, 
Never employ ’d my blissful hours, 

Of their blushing flowers bereaving, 
{ ne’er rob the Muses Lowers. 

Fear not, when thy temples crowning, 
I the blooming wreath bestow ; 

Fach insidious art disowning, 
Truth clone from light shall flow. 


Bright wrial pinions waving, 
Deck’d in fancy’s radiant stole, 
While the 


Pour the’r rapiures on thy soul. 


Muses swee ly raving, 


At the shrine of truth adoring, 
Letthy (uneful praise arise : 
Vistue’s guardian arm imploring, 
Dae to act without disguise. 

Still beneath ithe banner moving, 
May thy graceful steps be found ; 
While the wise and good approving, 


tele eonnc 
Hear thy harp’s enchan‘ing sounc. 


Then, when morn wi h ruddy splendour, 
Licht the lof.y wwcuntain’s brow ; 
S S 
Virtue shall thy bosom render 


Tranquil as the lake below. 


And, when evening’s downy slumbers, 
Hovero’er thy guiltless head, 
£eraphs shail in heavenly numbers, 
Chauat their vespers round thy bed. 
MARIA, 


oe 
Now in robes of verdure dress’ 
‘pring resumes her gen le reign ; 
New-born rap.ures swell the breast, 


Pleasure sweetly smiles agatn. 


Winter’s icy ehains withdrawn, 
Angry tempest how! no more ; 
Flora strews wih fowers the lawn, 
Genial skies her powers restore. 


Fragrance from the budding trees, 
On the wings of zephyrs float ; 
And the und#lating breeze, 


Waftsthe piping shepherds notes. 


Lambs along ihe enamell’d mead, 
Frisking play their feeble feet ; 

‘Doom’d alas! by men to bleed) 

. ‘prings approach wih gambols greet. 


MARIA. 
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HOSPITALITY, 


Rebaud de St. Etienne, after the 31st men of business, whose character ig 


of May, was compelled to fly from | 


place to place, every moment in dan- 
ger of falling into the hands of his 
pursuers, when Madame Paysac, an 
inhabitant of Paris, having learnt that 
he was somewhere concealed in the 
city, took every possible means to 
discover his retreat, that she might 
offer him a more secure asylum at her 
own house. The worthy St. Etienne 
refused to avail himself of the services 
of afriendship that could scarcely fail 
to destroy the generous giver; but 
Madame Paysac insisted with an ener- 
gy that would not admit of denial. 


‘* What !” said she, “ because there 
issome danger to be hazarded in the 
attempt to save you, would you have 
me leave you to perish ? What merit 
is there in benevolence that is exerci- 
sed only where there is no need of it?”' 


The scruples of St, Etienne were 
silenced by the perseverance of his 
friend; he was received into her 
house, and partook of every consola- 
tion that his miserable state would ad 
mit of. But how rarely in these days 


| could any unfortunate beings conceal 
| themselves from the restless vigilance 


of the government! St. Etienne was 
discovered in the house of Madame 
Paysac, who speedily followed him to 
the guillotine, with the same intrepi- 
dity she had shewn in confronting 
dangerto perfect his safety. 


MEN OF BUSINESS. 

There cannot be a more respectable 
character than a real man of business, 
who, after arranging and managing his 
own domestic concerns in the most 
regular manner, giyes great part of 
his leisure tothe affairs of the public, 
according to the station oflife in which 
he is placed, and whose whole conduct 
forms a system of active benevolence. 











But there is a species of pinchbeck 


as despicable as that of the other is re- 
spectable. J mean that description of 
persons who neglects his private ‘con- 
cerns, and all the serious business of 
life, as well as the social enjoyments 
of it, to render himself insignificantly 
consequential by his public exertions 


THE SLUGGARD’S EXCUSE. 

One asking a lazy young fellow what 
made him lie in bed so long? “T am 
busied,” says he, “in hearing counsel 
every morning. Industry advises me 
to get up, Sloth to lie still; and so 
they give me twenty reasons pro and, 
con. “It is my part to hear what. is 
said on both sides ; and by the, time 
the causeis over, dinner is ready.” 


Macklin and Dr. Johnson disputing 
on aliterary subject, Johnson quoted 
Greek. ‘1 do not understand Greck,’ 
said Macklin. “A man who argues 
should understand every language,’ 
replied Johnson. “ Very well.” said 


Macklin, and gave him a quotation 
from Jrish, 


High spiritin.a man is like a sword; 
which, though worn to annoy his ene- 
mies, is often troublesome, in a less 


degree, to his friends. He can hardly 
wear it so inoffensively, but it is apt 
to incommmode one or other of the com- 
pany. ei 

Happy those, who can shun all. illi- 
terate, though eyer po jovial assem- 
blies, insipid, perhaps, when pre- 
sent;—and, upon reflection, painful. 
Happy, to mediate on those absent or 
departed friends, who value, or valued 
for those. qualities with which they 
were best acquainted. Happy, to par- 
wike of the delights of ‘stubious ‘and ° 
rational retirement, with one amiable 
friend. 











NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, MAY 22. 


—=wyre 
SERIOUS DISASTER. 

The National Intelligencer received 
yesterday morning, contains letters 
from the North Western Army, by 
which it appears that a detachment of 
eight hundred men, under the com- 
mand of General Clay, were on their 
way to reinforce Fort Meigs; when 
they arrived near the fort, General 
Harrison sent an order to General Clay 
to make an immediate attack on the 
enemy; this was done with success, 
four batteries taken possession of, and 
the cannon spiked. Our troops elated 
with success, remained too Jong ina 
situation liable to be surrounded by the 
eneiny.—The British and Indians soon 
received a reinforcement, and, before 
our men could reach the Fort, were, 
with the exception of one-hinbred and 
fifty, either killed or taken prisoners. 


os 


From. Sacket’s Harbor, we have 
verbal intelligence, that Commodore 
Chauncey arrived there with his 
squadron the early part of last week, 
with the stores, &c- taken at York; 
and that they were employed day and 
night in unlading and embarking 
troops; with whom it was believed be 
was to proceed immediately to Niaga-. 
Ya. 


A letter received Ly the last westerns 
mail, dated at Niagara on Monday last 
States that Commodore Chauncey had 
that day sailed for Sacket’s Harbor ; 
that he was expected again at Niaga- 
ra the beginning of the present week, 
when it was believed operations would 
immediately commence against Fort 
George. Gen. Boyd had been assign- 
ed to the brigade lately commanded 
by the ever to be lamented Pike. Be-} 
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tween three and four hundred troops 
had arrived from Virginia, by the 
western route.-—rgus. 


— 


Captain Henry, of the ship{olus, 
from Cadiz, informs that on the 10th 
inst. he was boarded by the frigate 
President, Com. Rodgers, on acruize, 
having parted from the Congress a 
few days before, in a squall. 





A small sloop with 60 volunteers, 
from Bristol, R. I. has by decoying, 
captured the privateer Crown, of Ha- 
lifax. 

By the ship Brutus, arrived at New- 
port, R. I. from Liverpool, we learn 
that a large fleet was ready to sail for 
America with two thousand troops on 
board, and ten thousand Congreve 
Rockets. 


The Brutus brought ten thousand 
letters for different ports of the Uni- 
ted States. —— 


The last accounts from Norfalk~ 


state, that the enemies fleet in Lynha- 
ven Bay, has increased to 35 sail, and 
that great fears are entertained for the 
safety of the place. 


—— 


An American ship from Canton, 
has been captured bythe British brig 
Newton, and carried into Barbadoes ; 
the captain had not heard of the war. 


On Sunday last, the meeting house 
at Mendham, New-Jersey, was struck 
by lightning, and the daughter of 
Judge Thompson instantly killed.— 
Four other persons. were hurt, and 
one dangerously. 

EPITAPH. 
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MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, by the Right Rev. - 


Bishop Hobart, Jonathan Little, Esquire, 
merchant, to Mrs. Elizabeth Ann M‘Ker- 
cher, both of ihis city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John 
M‘Neice, Captain Thomas C. Pyke, to Miss 
Elizabeth Garland. 

At Newtown, L.I. on Tuesday evening 
last, by the Rev. Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Daniei 
Hawxhurst, of the house of Dodgson and 
Hawxhurst of this city, to Miss Eliza Wood- 
ard, of the former place. 

On Wednesday, at St. Peters Church, by 
the Rev. Anthony Kholman, Mr. Anthony 
Ferdinard Chenard, merchant, from Paris, 
to Miss Eliza Seixas, daughter of Mr. Mo- 
ses Seixas of this city. 

On Sa urday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Henry Hendrickson, to 
Miss Charity Nicholls, both of L. Island. 

On Thursday evening the 6th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Milledoler, Mr. Eilmund J. Rogers, 
to Miss Rebecca Platt, daughter of Mr. E- 
benezer Plat, all of this city. 

Qn Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Willeston, Abraham M. Griffin, Esq. to 
Miss Sabina Allen, daughter of Stephen Al- 
len, Esq. all of this city. ‘ ; 

On Saturday evening Inst, by the Rev. 
Mr. Kuypers, Mr. Valentine Vanduwater, 
to Miss Hannah Leonard, both of this city. 

At Stamford, Conn. on Saturday evening, 
by the Rev. Jonathan Judd, captain Noah. 
Smith, to Wiss Mary Ambler. 

——_— 
DIED. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, much te 
mented, Mis. Sarah Carpen‘er, of Brooklyn 
Long-Island, aged 73 years, relict of Av. 
John Carpen‘er. 


On Saturday morning last, 


Aon) . 
r Juargares 


Grant, aged 54 years. 

Suddenly, on Saturday lest, Mr. Thomas 
Cahoone, aged 38 years, a native of News 
port, R.T. 

At Philadeiphia, oa the 22d ukimo, Mr 
Joseph Deverell, late of New-York. 


On Tuescay evening, Its. Sarah Coit, ae. 


ged 72 years. 


On Thursday afcernson, Biz. Donat 
‘Leo’, groces,. 
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S¢om the Frankfort Palladiuin. | 


— 


LINES, 
Yritten by a lady en the battle at the river 
Raisin. 
Light lie the turf upon their breasts, 
And o’er them proudest laure!s wave; 
Curst be the heart, the eye unbilest. 
That mourns not o’er the fallen brave. 


Here shall the pensive hunter stray ; 
Here the red warrior of the wood 
Shall slowly wind his devious way, 
And pause—to view the scene of blood. 


in after-time, when foresis wave 
O’er yonder blood-ensanguin’d field ; 
And o’er the prostrate Hero’s grave, 
The reaper shall his sickle wield. 


Here, too, shall towns, shall cities rise* | 


And blest in peace shall learn to prize, 
The olive branch with plenty crown’d. 


And then, when joy and plenty reigns, 
The sire shail to his children tell, 

That once these verdan!, fertile plains, 
Re-echo’d with the Ia lian yell. 

Tere shall they say our fathers fought— 
Columbia’s sons, Columbia’s pride, 

These fertile fields were dearly bought, 
They bravely fell, they bravely died. 


But can Columbia’s danghters fair, 
Delight on scenés of death to dwell? 
With fell revenge their bosom tear, 
And raise the war-ery’s murd’rous yell ? 


Oh no! let Peace with angel mein, 
Return and spread her blessings round ; 
And o’er our happy land be seen, 
The olive branch with plenty crown’d 


Frankfort, March 6th, 1813. 


INGENIOUS CONCEIT, 
Come lisien to my DT, all those that lovers 
B; 





Attune your hearts to PT, and read my 
LEG. 

A batehelor of AT, my brains are racked 
with KR; 

Of love you'll find the data, if you give se- 
rious ER, 

When twenty summers I had CN, with Kate 





in love Il fell ; 
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A CT wench with black I’s skeen, my EZ 
heart did sell 


For ten long years I courted her, *twas KT 
DRandDRE ; 


And when she frown’d my heart it bump’d 
my eyes grew wet and TRE. 


I never once had kiss’d the maid, she was | 


so sly and coy : 

Nor never grasp’d her RM nor waist, to 
snatch the blissfull joy. 

One day, without much KR or form, my 
IDs fill’d with love, 

I slipt into her room and saw what made H 
passion move. 

A fav’rite beau, in TP dress, was kissing 
her quite free ; 

To love her after this, says I, a great fool 
must B. 

To XMN then her love I tri’d, and found it 
all a whim ; 


‘ | To hate her then, I tried my best, and not 
The cultur’d scene shall smile around, | : 


to NV him. 


| Her FIG in paper cut I tore and threw 


away, 

Resolv’d some way to find a QR, at least 
make one SA. 

Of absence then the FIKC I tried, but all in 
vain; 

My MT head, and too full heart, felt hard 
the aching pain, 

My throbbing heart, wouid not be EZ, to 
see herse off and GR; 

Till DZI did get myself with drinking punch 
and BR. 

From love’s fever and AQfortie, free since, 
I’ve ever BN, 

Noram I plagu’d with curs’d relapse, for 
which I sing TDM. 

Should NE one wish love to shun, ’tis plain 
as ABC, 

That he must mind his Ps. and Qs. or he’s 
fix’d to a T. 


Then livea jolly bachelor, let Cupid sing | 


to thee, 


DFSCRIPTION OF SPRING. 


Like a maiden, shy and fearful, 
Hidden now by turns, and seen, 
Frownest now, and now art cheerful, 

€pring. Creation’s fickle queen. 


Winter's wither’d clutches hold thee, 
Doting on thy youtbful charms : 

Summer, longing to unfold thee, 
Pulls thee to his ardent arms. 








A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 
Will commence running on Monday the 
$d day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 

Will leave. No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 
o’clock, A.M. and arrive at Moynt-Plea- 
sant the same day, in a commodious packe; 
fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 
Pleasant the nex: morning at 4 o’clock, and 
arrive at Hartford the same evening. 

The Stage will s‘art from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Fiiday, at 4 0’- 
clock, A.M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
Same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days te com- 
plete the route. 

Fare for a single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 

Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 

Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlapdt 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt’s, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 


lers will meet with every accommodation. 
May 1. 


*,* Doctor DANIEL B. CORNELIUS 
acquain‘s his former friends and the public, 
that he has re-commenced praciice at the 


| corner of Broadway and Spring-st. where 
“ YVs UR, Y¥s UR, ICURYYs for me.” | 


all orders in the line of his profession will be 
strictly attended to. May 15. 
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